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FREDERICK DOUGLAS. 


REDERICK DOUGLAS was a slave. You know what that means, 
but have you ever realised it? He belonged to his master in 
the same way as a dog might belong to you. He could be ordered 
to do just what his master pleased, and flogged if he disobeyed. 
He had what food and clothes his master chose to give him, and 
no other wages, however hard he worked. He could learn nothing, 
do nothing, go nowhere unless his master chose, and he might 
be sold at any time without a word of his being listened to. 

Frederick Douglas hardly ever saw his mother, and did not know his 
father. He and many other children lived with Granny in a little 
wooden house with a clay floor, and here he was very happy. Granny 
was kind to him, and he loved to watch the squirrels gathering their 
nuts, or to fish with a crooked pin and a string in the mill-pond. But 
after a while he heard that as soon as he was big enough he would be 
taken to “old master,’’ to whom he belonged, and never come back to 
Granny again. This was his first knowledge of slavery. He eagerly 
asked all about old master, but everything that he heard increased his 
fear, and instead of being pleased that he was growing big, he longed to 
remain a child all his life. 

One morning, when he was nearly seven, his grandmother called him 
to go a walk with her. It wasa long way, twelve miles, and at last in the 
afternoon they came to a house where there were a number of children, 
black, brown, copper-coloured, and nearly white, who came laughing round 
him, and asking him to play withthem. He refused at first, for they were 
all strange to him, and he felt frightened, but Granny bade him be a 
good boy and go. ‘They are kin to you,”’ she said, ‘‘that is your brother 
Perry, these two are your sisters Sarah and Eliza.’”” He had never heard 

-of them before, and hardly understood what brother and sister meant, 
but he went. Before long one of the children who had been into the 
kitchen came running ‘to him, saying, ‘‘ Fred, Fred, Granny’s gone tage 
Fred ran to see for himself. It was too true; he was left alone at the 
dreaded old master’s, and throwing himself on the ground he wept 
bitterly, and refused to be comforted, : 
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By and by he got used to his new life. There was far more going on 
than in the quiet little house where he had lived with Granny. His 
master, Captain Anthony, was head man or bailiff to Colonel Lloyd, who 
lived here in a big white house with a verandah, which the children thought 
the finest house in the world. Colonel Lloyd was a very rich man ; he 
had twenty or thirty different farms, and not less than a thousand slaves, 
by whom all the work of the place was done. A free man was never seen 
amongst them, and they were almost entirely ignorant of any life but 
their own. 

Colonel Lloyd and his family lived in the greatest luxury, while the 
slaves were crowded together, half starved, over-worked, and encouraged 
in drunkenness and other crimes that they might be unfit for liberty. 

The children were under the care of a slave named Aunt Katy, to 
whom Captain Anthony gave the provisions for all. The food, a kind of 
porridge, was served in a trough. The children were called like so many 
pigs, and came with oyster shells, bits of board, or anything they could 
lay hands on. He who ate fastest got most, but few got enough. Fred 
was no favourite with Aunt Katy, and if the others complained that he 
pushed she was sure to whip him, and sometimes would keep him from 
the food for a whole day together, until he was so hungry that he would 
go up to the big house to get the crumbs shaken from the table-cloth. 

One evening when he had had nothing all day his mother came in. She 
gave him a cake she had brought for him, and read Aunt Katy a lecture 
which was never forgotten. Fred learned as he had never learned before 
that he was somebody’s child, but in the morning his mother was gone. 
She had walked twelve miles to see him, and had to go back to be at 
work again by sunrise. This was the last time he saw her, for she died 
soon afterwards, and he had no one to love him, no one who cared 
whether he was good and happy, or naughty and miserable. 

These slave children never went to school; they had no clothes but a 
little sackcloth shirt, they had no beds, but slept anywhere about the 
kitchen, finding it very hard to keep warm with nothing to cover them. 

When Fred was about eight years old two of Colonel Lloyd’s slaves 
ran away. He was told that Aunt Jennie and Uncle Noah had gone to 
the Free states and were free. This was an important piece of knowledge 
to him. He turned it over in his mind, and determined that some day 
he too would be free. 

A couple of years passed, and he was told that he was to go to 
Baltimore to live with a relation of his master’s there. His cousin Tom, 
cabin boy on board the ship which took the farm produce to market, had 
told him stories of the shops, the soldiers, and all the wonders of Balti- 
more, which filled him with envy. He was to have proper clothes too, for 
the first time in his life. The three days before he started were the 
happiest he had ever known, and the voyage was full of delight to him. 
His new mistress, Mrs. Auld, was a kind-hearted woman. She gave 
him good food, clothes, and bed, and what he valued more, the kind 
words which made him feel that he was not friendless. His work was to 
keep her little boy out of harm’s way, and Tommy and he soon became 
great friends. One thing in this household roused his curiosity. He 
used to see his mistress reading, quite a new thing to him. He ques- 
tioned her about it, and asked her if she would teach him. This she did, 
and took great pride in her pupil’s progress until she mentioned it to her 
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husband, thinking that he too would be pleased. He was astounded, 
told her that learning to read would unfit anyone to bea slave, and 
forbade any more lessons. ‘‘ Very well,’’ thought Fred, ‘‘ knowledge 
helps a man to be free, therefore I will get knowledge.’’ He had a little 
money which visitors had given him for blacking their boots, and with 
this he bought a book. He carried it with him on errands, and would 
get boys in the street to help him fora few minutes. He copied letters on 
the timber in the ship-yard, wrote between the lines of Tommy’s finished 
copy-books, and copied out of books after the others were in bed at night. 
He had one great friend, an old negro named Uncle Lawson; to him he 
largely owed his faith in God and his faith in himself, for Uncle Lawson 
was asincerely religious man, and also strongly possessed with the belief 
that Fred was marked out to do great things for his oppressed race, and 
this he constantly told him, until Fred came to believe it too. 

Fred lived for three years at Baltimore; then his old master, Captain 
Anthony, died, and he was sent for back to the old plantation of Tucka- 
hoe, to be valued, and perhaps sold with the rest of the property. He 
wept bitterly at leaving his kind friends, but go he must. To his great 
delight, however, he fell to the share of his master’s daughter, and she, 
knowing howfond her nephew Tommy was of him, senthim back for another 
four years. Then he was reclaimed by his owner, her husband, and 
learnt the worst troubles of a slave’s life. He was sent to a Mr. Covey 
to be broken, as his master said. This Mr. Covey was known every- 
where for his savage disposition. He put Fred to field-work from dawn 
of day to eleven or twelve at night in all weathers ; he flogged him every 
week, sometimes for failing in work it was out of his power to do, and in 
which he had tried his best, until his spirit was almost broken, and over 
and over again he would say to himself: ‘‘ Why am I a slave, why does 
God allow it? I willrun away; I can but be caught ‘and killed, and 
even that is better than the life I now lead.”’ 

One hot August day the slaves were hard at work winnowing corn, 
when Fred fell down, overcome by the heat. Covey came out to ask why 
the fan had stopped. Fred, lying on the ground, with difficulty got out 
the words that he was ill. Covey’s only reply was a savage kick, and 
then another. Seeing that this had no effect he seized a piece of board, 
and beat him about the head until the blood flowed. This was beyond 
endurance, and as soon as he was a little better Fred watched his oppor- 
tunity, and ran away to his master, not that he had much to expect from 
him, but he thought that even he must interfere on seeing his slave in 
such a plight. The way was through a wood overgrown with brambles, 
he was weak from loss of blood, sore with the kicks, and it took him five 
hours to go the eight miles to his old home. Arrived there he told his 
piteous tale, but his master only replied, ‘‘What do you expect me to do, 
you deserve it all?’’ and the utmost he would allow was a night’s rest 
before returning him to Covey. 

Covey on receiving him back tried to whip him again, but Fred’s 
spirit was now thoroughly roused, he turned on Covey and fought him, 
and succeeded in so frightening him that he never dared flog him again. 

At the end of the year Fred was hired to a new master, a good one for 
a slave-holder; and now that he was less wretched he began again to long 
for knowledge, and to burn to impart what he already knew to those who 
knew less. He addressed his fellow-slaves on education, showed them 
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that it was the aim and interest of the masters to keep them in ignorance, 
and set up a Sunday school, to which he sometimes had as many as forty 
grown men. Of course all this had to be done in the greatest secrecy, 
for if found out every one of them would have been flogged. After a 
while this happened, but it could not daunt them, and they still found 
means to carry it on. : ; 

So came new year’s day, 1836, when Fred was almost nineteen, a big, 
strong young fellow, and a good workman. ‘‘In spite of my many 
prayers,”’ he thought, ‘‘I am still a slave, still the property, body and 
soul, of a fellow-mortal ; a slave for life, with no future but to go on in 
this way until I die, unless I myself can alter my fate.” He resolved 
that the year should not close without his having made some effort for 
freedom. He communicated his ideas to five others, and in the greatest 
secrecy they laid their plans, but one turned faint-hearted and betrayed 
them. Fred was thrown into prison for awhile, and then, to his great 
delight, judged to be too dangerous to be kept amongst the field hands, 
he was sent back to Baltimore. 

Master Tommy was too big now to need him ; he was therefore hired 
out to work in a ship-yard. There he was beaten, kicked, and in every 
way ill-treated by the white workmen, who would not, they said, work 
with ‘‘a nigger.”” His master tried to get a magistrate to interfere, but 
could get no protection for a black man; he could, however, get him 
into a yard where he was better treated, and this he did. Fred was now 
an expert workman, sometimes earning as much as thirty-seven shillings 
a week, but every penny of this had to be paid over to his master on 
Saturday night, bare food and clothes being all that was allowed him. 

There was one privilege that a slave was sometimes allowed, this was 
hiring himself. With some difficulty Fred obtained this permission. 
He was to pay twelve and sixpence a week to his master, work or no 
work, and to find board, lodgings, tools, everything for himself. Fancy 
an English working man having to pay twelve and sixpence a week 
for permission to work. He saved something even at this rate, and 
when his master, in a fit of passion, recalled the permission, he resolved, 
in spite of the danger of being caught and sold to the far South, to 
try to escape. Every black man travelling was obliged to have a 
written permission from his master. Fred borrowed the passport of a 
friend of his, a sailor, got himself up as a sailor, and just as the train 
was starting he reached the station and jumped in. If he had tried to 
buy aticket he would have been recognised and detained. Presently 
tickets were demanded,—this was the dangerous time for him—the 
conductor questioned him and asked for his passport, and Fred produced 
the one he had borrowed. If the conductor had but read it he would have 
seen that it was made out for quite a different looking man, but he 
merely glanced at it, allowed Fred to pay his fare then, and the worse 
danger was passed. Still he feared some acquaintance might recognise 
him or some more particular conductor demand his papers, and it was with a 
feeling of intense relief that after twenty-four hours travelling he reached 
New York. A new world was before him. He was without friends, 
without work, almost without money, but no master had power over him 
here. He might, however, be sent back again if discovered, and he 
dared not seek work for fear of this. At last, in desperation, he told 
his story to a sailor who looked kindly at him; the sailor proved a good 
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friend, took him to the Vigilance Committee, whose work was to help 
runaway slaves, and by them he was sent to New Bedford, where vessels 
were fitted out for whaling, and where they thought he would find work, 
but prejudice was too strong for him even there. The white workmen 
declared that if he touched the ship they would all strike, and skilled 
workman as he was he had to earn his living by sawing firewood, 
shovelling coal, or any odd job that turned up, until a Quaker 
gentleman befriended him, and got him work in a foundry. 

About three years passed, he was married now, and had chosen 
the surname of Douglas, having none before. A grand meeting of 
the enemies of slavery was to be held at Nantucket, where Garrison 
the great anti-slavery leader was to speak. Douglas determined to 
take a holiday and hear what was to be said. He went as a listener 
only, but to his astonishment he was sought out and asked to tell 
the meeting the story of his life, and so well did he do it that at the 
close he was asked if he would become an agent of the society 
to lecture, circulate their paper, and make known, by all means 
in his power, the injustice of slavery. He hesitated at first, he was afraid 
to come publicly forward, for he might still be taken if found, but at 
length he consented. 

It was not all smooth sailing. So strong was the prejudice against 
the blacks that he was not allowed to travel in any but the negro railway 
car, although he might have bought a first-class ticket, denied food and 
lodging when willing to pay for them, obliged to speak out of doors 
because no one would let a room for the meeting, pelted with rotten eggs 
and violently assaulted,—and all because he was a slave speaking in the 
cause of his fellow-slaves. He went to England to rouse public opinion 
there, and so much sympathy did he enlist, that a subscription was made, 
he was bought from his old master and presented to himself. Now at 
last he was really free. ; 

For just twenty years he worked hard for the abolition of slavery. 
It would take me too long to tell you all the history of the struggle. The 
little band won moreand more friends to their side; a deadly civil war was 
waged on the subject between the Northern and the Southern states, and 
on January Ist, 1863, an immense assembly waited breathlessly hour 
after hour to hear whether the government would declare itself on the 
side of emancipation. Patience was almost exhausted when a man 
advanced through the crowd, exclaiming: ‘‘ It is coming, the message is 
on the wires!’’ The whole assembly burst into shouts of praise, sobs 
and tears, and with one voice rose the anthem-— 


‘Jehovah hath triumphed, His people are free.” 


Slavery was gone for ever in the United States. 

Remember this is no story of long ago that I am telling you. 
Frederick Douglas is still alive. Some of you who read this may have 
seen him. He who was once treated worse than many a dog or horse, 
has now been chosen a member of the United States Government, 
Marshal of one of its States, and has thus triumphantly proved the falsity 
‘- what was impressed on him as a child,—that black men are only fit to 

e slaves. 
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THE HISTORY OF OUR FREE CHURCHES. 


N the restoration of Charles II., the Puritan divines, who occupied 
pulpits in the English churches, and used such forms of service as 
were consistent with their own opinions and acceptable to their congrega- 
tions, were, by an Act of Parliament called the ‘“‘Act of Uniformity,” 
required not only to conform to the prescribed ritual of the Church of 
England, and use only the form of worship provided in the Book of 
Common Prayer, but also to declare their assent to everything contained 
therein. This and other grievous burdens were lain upon the tender 
consciences of these faithful men, many of whom had strong conscientious 
objections to using the prescribed form, or making the required declara- 
tion. These objections were largely shared by the people to whom they 
ministered, and they and their congregations anticipated with sorrow and 
alarm the coming day of gloom, when the pious ministers must either do 
violence to their consciences by conforming, or be driven with their 
families from the churches where they had ministered, and the parsonages 
in which they had dwelt. 

This cruel enactment led to the secession of two thousand of the clergy, 
who on Bartholomew’s Day, the 24th August, 1662, in a spirit of 
noble self-sacrifice, resigned their benefices and their homes, choosing 
poverty and obscurity for themselves and those dear to them, in pre- 
ference to prosperity and comfort purchased by an ignoble conformity to 
doctrines and practices which they believed to be unscriptural and wrong. 

The congregations would in many instances have been happy to be 
allowed to retain the services of their beloved ministers in any room or 
building: they could have provided for the purpose, but other harsh and 
intolerent Acts of Parliament rendered this impossible, except at the risk 
of imprisonment or transportation. One of these unjust Acts forbade 
more than five persons to be present at any religious service held other- 
wise than according to the practice of the Church of England; and 
another, the ‘‘ Five-mile Act,” enacted that no non-subscribing minister 
should come. within five miles of any Parliamentary city or borough, or 
within five miles of the church where he had previously officiated. Thus 
deprived of their means of livelihood within the Church, and forbidden to 
exercise their sacred vocation outside it, great and severe were the priva- 
tions and sufferings of these estimable men, and their wives and children. 
Those of them who ventured to conduct services for the bereaved non- 
conformist flocks were in many instances discovered and sent to prison, and 
all that bigotry and tyranny could do against them was ruthlessly done. 

For more than a quarter of a century these and other infamous Acts 
continued to oppress and afflict—though they could not silence—the non- 
conformists. But with the overthrow of the Stuart dynasty, and the 
accession of William and Mary, a brighter day dawned for non-con-— 
formity, and the Toleration Act enabled the Dissenters after 1688 to meet 
together for worship in any place they chose and could provide, and with 
the forms which their consciences approved. To this general toleration 
of dissent there were, however, two exceptions—the Act did not relieve 
Roman Catholics or those who denied the Trinity. But our predecessors 
of that period were good orthodox Trinitarians, and the Act afforded 
them the freedom of worship which was their most urgent need. 

Having obtained this they proceeded to erect in various parts of the 
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country those handsome and commodious, though far from beautiful 
chapels, in many of which our co-religionists of the Unitarian faith now 
worship. Now it may be interesting to enquire how it came to pass that 
buildings erected for Trinitarian worship, and the teaching of the orthodox 
doctrines of the Trinity, the atonement, natural depravity through Adam’s 
fall, and the like, have passed into the hands of those who worship the 
Father only, who regard Jesus Christ as being simply a man, who deny 
the special efficacy of his death, and do not believe that God has pro- 
nounced a curse upon the human race. This change happened somewhat 
in this fashion. The old chapels—erected for the most part between 1690 
and 1730—were built, some by the Independents, and some by the 
Presbyterians. Those built by Independents were dedicated to the 
teaching of certain specific doctrines set forth in the chapel trust deeds, 
and not to be departed from by future occupants of the building and its 
pulpit. But the Presbyterian founders deemed it more wise and right 
not to limit the use of their chapels through all time to the inculcation of 
the particular doctrines held and approved by them; but chose rather to 
leave their successors free to modify and change their opinions without 
forfeiting the right to occupy the chapel, and use it for such devout and 
reverent worship and teaching as might commend themselves to later 
generations. Hence the Presbyterian trust deeds were free and open, 
not restricted and doctrinal. The result of this freedom was that the 
congregations and their ministers, being unfettered in thought and word, 
were able to pursue their biblical studies without fear of consequences, to 
avail themselves of all the latest results of scholarship and all the newest 
methods of criticism, and so to press ever onward after newer and higher 
views. Thus a course of religious evolution was ever in progress amongst 
them, and they found reason to discard first one and then another of the 
old orthodox doctrines of their predecessors, so that before the middle of 
the eighteenth century many of the congregations had become Arian. 

And here it may be well to consider what the Arian doctrine is. The 
Arians recognised the supremacy and unity of the only wise God 
our Father, but they regarded Jesus Christ as one who, though 
subordinate to the Father, was a great pre-existent being—God’s first- 
born and best beloved Son, superior in rank, in nature, and in power 
alike to angels and tomen. This great and wondrous spirit they believed 
had been with the Father from the beginning, and aided in the creation 
of the world. Then in the fulness of time he was sent forth clothed in the 
form of the man Christ Jesus, endowed with supreme wisdom to teach, 
and power to authenticate his teachings by miracles and signs and 
wonders that God did by him. Some mystic and atoning efficacy these 
Arians attributed to his death in reconciling God and man, and removing 
the curse which through Adam had fallen upon mankind. This was 
probably the doctrine of our great poet—Milton, our great astronomer 
-—Newton, of John Locke, and many other eminent men. It cannot be 
denied that these Arian views receive support from many parts of sacred 
scripture, and that taking our common authorised version as our guide, 
and admitting the equal inspiration and authority of the whole Bible, 
there is much to be said on their behalf. 

But these mysterious and improbable doctrines did not long satisfy 
the rational and enquiring minds of our Presbyterian forefathers. The 
ministers were men of great learning as well as of piety—men who 
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searched the scriptures diligently and with boldness and intelligence, and 
during the second half of the eighteenth century many of them learned 
to believe in the simple humanity of Jesus, and became Unitarians. 
They for the most part, however, believed that he was the promised 
Messiah of Hebrew prophecy, and was enabled by God to work miracles 
in proof of the truth of his teachings and the authenticity of his mission. 
They recognised him as the divinely inspired revealer of the will and 
purposes of the Supreme Being, and accepted his miraculous resurrection 
as satisfactory proof of the future resurrection of all mankind to an 
eternal life beyond the grave. But they soon recognised, too, that this 
eternal life could not—under the providence of an all-wise and _ all- 
merciful being—be a life of eternal torment for any of his children, and 
they very generally accepted, in one form or other, the more hopeful 
doctrine of universal restoration. Perhaps the greatest of these early 
Unitarians was Dr. Joseph Priestley—eminent alike as a theologian, a 
natural philosopher, and a metaphysician. He defended the. latest 
developments of Christian doctrine with great boldness, ability, and 
vigour; but his views were too extreme and unpopular for his personal 
safety, and these, combined with his well-known sympathy with the 
principles of the French Revolution, aroused the fury of the bigots, by 
some of whom a cruel mob was hounded on to destroy his house, 
laboratory, and library at Birmingham—an outrage which drove him into 
exile, and compelled him to emigrate to America, where he died. He 
died, but his great name and his good works survive, and in the town 
where he was persecuted and where his life was sought by wicked 
enemies, a statue is erected to his memory; and at Oxford, too, there is 
now a memorial of this great and good Unitarian. 

By the commencement of this century Arianism had very generally 
given place to the newer phase of progressive Christianity which our 
open trusts had made possible and had fostered. The increasing in- 
fluence of the denomination enabled the Unitarians to obtain in 1813 the 
removal of the penalties to which, until that date, all who denied the 
Trinity had been subject. Thus ended the long course of legal persecu- 
tion, under which many who denied the deity of Jesus Christ had suffered 
imprisonment, mutilation, scourging, and death during the previous 
three hundred years. 

For a few years after this our churches had rest and opportunities 
of defending and propagating their views, as well as of developing their 
religious life, and their various organisations. But during the third © 
decade of the century—between 1820 and 1830—new legal difficul- 
ties arose; not this time through state persecution, but through the 
action of those co-dissenters—the Independents—whose close trusts 
had checked progress and caused them to retain the orthodox 
doctrines of their predecessors. By them law suits were commenced 
against the Unitarian trustees of our Presbyterian chapels, and notably 
against those of Lady Hewley. This lady, the wife of Sir John Hewley, 
of York, had been one of the founders of St. Saviour-gate Presbyterian 
chapel in that city, and had left endowments towards the support of the 
chapel, and of a hospital for aged persons connected therewith. The 
minister of that chapel, when the suit was commenced, and many years 
previously, was the late Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, who for forty years 
was the. able and learned principal of Manchester College at York, and 
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under him such eminent men as Dr. James Martineau, the revered Wm. 
Gaskell, the late saintly John James Tayler, besides many others living 
and dead, who have adorned our ministry, were trained. It was chiefly 
against this ‘‘godly preacher of Christ’s holy gospel” (to use the words 
of the Trust Deed of the chapel) that this unbrotherly suit was directed 
by brother dissenters whose zeal and greed were greater than their 
charity. The case was long before the Law Courts and the result was 
that the contention of the plaintiff Independents, that the trustees and 
those who derived benefit from the trust, did not hold the same 
theological opinions as the testator, was confirmed, and it was held that 
the endowments of the orthodox Lady Hewley ought no longer to be 
enjoyed by heretical Unitarians. This decision caused the loss of a large 
part of the endowment of the minister of St. Saviour-gate chapel, and 
of the patronage of Lady Hewley’s hospital. But even if this judgment 
were technically right it was-clearly not equitable, for the testator had 
been careful to avoid all doctrinal requirements and so to frame the Trust 
Deed that the future occupants might not be compelled to adopt her 
opinions or fettered in the expression of their own. Besides this, at York, 
as in most of our old chapels, there were still descendants and related 
representatives of the Presbyterian founders, and it was manifestly as 
unjust as it was unnecessary to deprive them, and those who had joined 
their community, of the chapels their ancestors had built or endowed. 

But the danger did not end with what is known as the Lady Hewley 
suit. The success of the Independents in that case led them to con- 
template an assault along our whole line, and an endeavour to obtain 
possession of all chapels occupied by Unitarian representatives of the 
Presbyterian founders. Such an attack might well, in the then state of 
the law, have been successful, and in order to avoid the risk of this 
serious loss to the cause of Free Religion, steps were taken to obtain an 
Act of Parliament securing to the Unitarians the old chapels and the 
old trusts of which, in the evolution of theological thought during several 
generations, they had become possessed. As the result of this attempt 
the Dissenters’ Chapel Bill was introduced, and was eloquently supported 
in both Houses of Parliament by speakers, who, though for the most part 
entirely unconnected with Unitarianism, recognised the justice of the 
measure, and desired that justice should be done. In spite of much 
opposition the bill was passed, and our chapels were preserved for their 
rightful owners, it being further provided that in future the usages and 
doctrines prevailing in any of the chapels for twenty-five years should 
decide the right of ownership. This act was passed in 1844, and is the 
charter under which the Unitarians of to-day retain undisputed possession 
of most of their old chapels. 

Whilst the main body of Unitarians were thus engaged in defending 
their rights, and making their position secure, movements of great 
importance in modifying opinions amongst them were in progress. 

William Johnson Fox, afterwards one of the most eloquent advocates 
of the Anti-corn-law League, and subsequently M.P. for Oldham, was 
the minister of South-place Chapel, London, and a very popular 
preacher of Unitarianism. This distinguished man, whilst retaining most 
of the other opinions of the early Unitarians, differed from them and 
the majority of the ministers of his day, in denying the special supernatural 
authority of Jesus, and the reality of the gospel miracles, This denial 
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isolated him from his brother ministers, though the larger portion of his 
congregation adhered to him, and he no doubt exercised considerable 
influence on the Unitarian thought of the time. About the same period, 
the powerful intellect and deep spiritual insight of James Martineau— 
then a young minister in Liverpool—found expression in sermons and 
lectures couched in language of wondrous force and beauty, which greatly 
modified Unitarian opinion respecting the supreme authority of the Bible. 
Hitherto Unitarians had differed from their orthodox opponents only as 
to the interpretation of that venerable book, and said, ‘‘If you can prove 
to us that the Trinity, or any other doctrine we dispute, is taught in the 
Bible, we will at once submit our judgment to it, and accept the doctrine 
on its authority.’’ But James Martineau said, ‘‘ No—as we reject 
the authority of an infallible Pope so must we also reject that of an 
infallible book, and bring the teachings of the Pope, and the contents 
of the Bible, alike to the bar of reason and conscience, and accept as 
truth only that which commends itself to our individual mind and heart.” 
This teaching sank deep into the minds of many of us who were young forty 
or fifty years ago, and has leavened, modified, and subdued to itself much 
that is best in the Unitarianism of to-day. Living apart, yet uncon- 
sciously working together, Fox and Martineau have placed Unitarianism 
more in harmony with modern scholarship and modern thought than it 
might otherwise have been ; and thus have started our Free Churches on 
a new career, whilst they remain firm to the old principle of freedom for 
themselves, and for their descendants and representatives in the future. 

But English Unitarianism has been influenced and modified from 
without, no less than from within. During the first half of this 
century the writings of Dr. Channing were widely read and greatly 
admired throughout the denomination, and infused into it a spiritualistic 
and mystic element which was not a characteristic of the rationalistic 
faith of Priestley and his immediate successors. Channing’s views 
of the origin of conscience, of the intimate union between the human 
and the divine mind, and of the close personal communion of man 
with God in prayer, were all different from those ot Priestley, Belsham, 
and Wellbeloved on the same subjects. Then, when Channing had thus 
sown the seeds of a more spiritual philosophy and a more emotional 
theology, there flashed upon us the bold and original thoughts and the 
burning words of Theodore Parker. It began to be seen that the miracle- 
stories were the natural product of the time and circumstances amidst , 
which Christianity arose—that they had their origin neither in weak 
credulity nor conscious imposture, but grew up naturally around the 
idealised Messiah in the atmosphere of mystic wonders amidst which 
his loving followers dwelt. 

But it should not be forgotten that there are still amongst us Unitarians 
who accept and believe the historical and miraculous Christianity which 
Priestley and Channing, though differing on many subjects, alike taught, 
and alike valued as the highest form of religious truth. Hence it comes 
to pass that now, as always, very different opinions exist amongst us; 
and this must necessarily be the case in a body of free and progressive 
religious thinkers ; and it is only by agreeing to differ, and exercising 
towards each other mutual tolerance and charity that we can continue 
to exist as a religious organisation, and labour for the diffusion of those 
principles of freedom, catholicity, and progress, which I believe all sections 
amongst us hold in common, G. B. Dacsy. 
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Lessons on Anilarian Boctrine. 


V.—THE BIBLE. 


ae subject we have now to consider is the BiBLE, the book to which 

nearly all Christian people refer for the authority of their religion. 
It is curious to think that in every house we enter there is kept at least 
one copy of the Bible. Often the family Bible is, as we might call it, the 
most sacred bit of furniture in the house. On its fly-leaf are inscribed 
the names of the family, with dates of their birth and death; and so the 
precious volume is cherished, not only for what it is in itself, but for the 
sake of the household memories and associations of which it is the token. 
In some respects all this is as it should be. It shows that people have a 
dim perception of divine things, and feel the value of the religious life. 
But on the other hand, you will see at once that there is a great deal of 
superstition in this way of treating the Bible. Some of those who keep 
it as an idol at home never even open its pages to read for themselves 
the great lessons it conveys. Others, of whom I desire to speak with 
great respect, formally read a few verses every day without any serious 
effort to understand what they mean, and without much honest enjoyment 
in the exercise, because they suppose that by some mystical rule of 
providence Bible-reading is good for their souls. Now Unitarians begin 
by saying frankly: ‘‘ Let us try to understand it.’’ I do not mean that 
we think coldly and critically about the Bible: I trust the case is quite 
otherwise. Passages from it are read on every occasion of our public 
worship ; and there can be few among us who are not lifted up by the 
moral inspiration of its great words. Yet when we are asked to explain 
our doctrine of the Scriptures, and show wherein it differs from the 
Scripture-doctrine of orthodoxy, I am bound to say that we judge the 
Bible precisely as we judge any ordinary book; believing that its real 
worth and beauty will best appear when we read it in simplicity of mind, 
and receive it on natural principles, with such unprejudiced information 
as we are furnished with concerning its contents. Of late years, it may 
be observed, there has been marked progress made in this branch of 
knowledge—so much so, that the average Student of Scripture to-day 
knows more about these ancient books, about their historical bearings, 
and the various motives with which they were written, than the wisest 
theologian of any past age. It takes a long while for light of this kind 
to penetrate into the ordinary minds of men, especially when the church 
and creeds still keep on teaching the untruth of the past; but there is no 
doubt that the new knowledge about the Bible is slowly destroying the 
superstition I have spoken of, by showing us what its books really are, 
and under what circumstances they first appeared. And I do not 
believe that people will find less to reverence in the Bible, but rather 
much more, when they thus read it with fuller understanding. 

(1.) The Bible a collection of many writings. You may have 
observed that I refer to the books of the Bible; and I wish to 
emphasise the fact that the Bible is a collection of very varied 
writings, formed long, long after the time when each book was written. 
The word Bible is misleading, and has helped to foster the idea 
that the Book is in some sense one uninterrupted composition, 
though divided into many sections, The proper title would be ‘‘ The 
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Writings,” or as we sometimes say, ‘‘ Scriptures,”’ It is well that we 
should keep in our minds a few plain facts with reference to this point. 
The books were written in times very far apart, so that hardly any one 
of the writers could possibly have known any other. Nor can we 
imagine for a moment that any of them wrote with the view of their 
work becoming part of a great Bible of the future. They had no such 
consciousness ; but wrote for their own people, and to their own age, and 
in order to meet some distinct and pressing needs of the time. Notice 
also, further, that the Bible contains only the fragments of a mighty 
literature, much of which has perished. Travellers in the East who have 
made a special study of the subject, have from time to time discovered 
records and scraps of writing which clearly go to prove that other books 
were written besides these in our Bible, and were probably held in much 
the same veneration among the Jews. There is sad impressiveness in 
the fact that so much has been lost.. But it throws a very instructive 
light on what we have. It shows us that the Bible is, as we have said, 
not one complete book, written straight through from Genesis to Reve- 
lation, as has been commonly supposed ; but a gathering up in after time 
of many books, books of very diverse interest and merit, and separated 
from each other in origin by wide intervals of time and circumstance. 
And no one can properly understand the Bible who does not keep these 
facts in mind. 

In fact, as regards the various parts of the Bible, it is very much as 
though we had bound in one volume chapters from English history, 
treatises upon law and political economy, sermons by some of our great 
preachers, imaginative fiction, striking biography, Shaksperean drama, 
the poetry of Spenser, and hymns such as we sing in our churches and 
chapels, Imagine to yourself a volume in which all these forms of 
literature are bound together in one, and you have a fair idea of the 
extremely composite and varied character of the Bible. Of course I do 
not institute such a comparison in regard to the quality of the works 
suggested; I simply want to make it clear to you from what diverse 
sources the Bible has come ; and how little there is of unity of design in 
its construction. Perhaps you will think no worse of it on account of 
this many-sidedness: I for one do not. It rather seems to me to 
enhance the value of the whole, that I am able to find in the Bible almost 
every variety of religious instruction, from minute details of the elaborate 
obedience which the law enjoined upon the children of Israel, to mag- 
nificent bursts of sacred eloquence in Isaiah, or the sweet music of 
aspiration that breathes through some of the Psalms. 

(2.) The parts are unequal in value. Another principle almost seems 
to spring out of what has just been said, viz. that we cannot regard the 
Bible as being throughout equal in merit, in moral power and spiritual 
beauty. There are many things in it that are of little or no permanent 
value ; such as the long descriptions of sacrifices and ritual in Leviticus. 
There is a good deal of false science, if you are foolish enough to go to 
the Bible for science at all; as in the account given in Genesis of 
the creation of the world. And, what is still more necessary to say, 
there are passages that teach wrong moral principles as we under- 
stand moral principles; as when, for example, the Psalmist calls 
down from heaven a curse upon his enemies, supposing that God's 
heart were as hard and revengeful as his own! Yes, the Bible 
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has to plead guilty to some things which the best feeling in our hearts 
will not permit us to approve. In this sense, also, it is a very 
mixed composition. The gold is mingled with alloy. We must take it 
for what it is, and not shut our eyes to the facts. If we find in it things 
which are not according to wisdom and not according to love, let us 
frankly admit the principle and turn to recognise what is the real worth 
of its pages. And then, if we read them with due reverence, we shall 
not, I think, fail to see both their general grandeur, and also the 
particular excellences which render the Bible the most precious volume 
on our shelves, the chief literary treasure of personal strength and 
consolation, familiar words of which come and help us when we are weak, 
and when we are sorrowful. 4 

(3.) The literal-inspivation theory is untrue. The orthodox theory 
corncerning the Bible is that every word has been “‘ inspired ’’ by the 
Holy Ghost. The statements which have been already made in this 
lesson clearly disprove such an assertion. There is no doubt a sense in 
which everything the writers say—if they speak from pure motive and 
with one desire to express the thoughts of God, is inspired from above. 
All earnest life is inspired. But our orthodox friends generally mean a 
great deal more than this. They mean to imply that there cannot be 
any error, any unrighteous teaching, in the Bible; that somehow the 
spirit has watched over the weak and wayward expressions of men so 
carefully that from beginning to end the Scriptures are the precise 
utterance of all that God has to say to the human soul. I once heard a 
worthy minister declare that the Bible was inspired word for word; and 
he proceeded to prove it by referring to the fact that. the writers often 
introduce their exhortations by the formula: ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord.’ 
He argued that it must therefore be that God spoke through them, 
causing them to say exactly what he wished. That is a very childish 
argument. Why, if you go to the East you will hear pious Arabs use 
just the same phrase to-day. They say, ‘‘Thus saith the Lord” 
whenever they give expression to a religious sentiment. It is simply 
the Oriental way of speaking. It is not a claim that the Eternal chooses 
precisely those words for them to speak. Neither was it so in the olden 
time. When the prophet lifted up his voice to denounce the sins of his 
people, or to plead with them to return to righteousness, he spoke in 
God’s name, assured that God in His love yearned for all men to turn 
from their wickedness and live. Yet he spoke his own words,—and not 
always the best! The inspiration he received from God was the same in 
kind as that which came to Channing when he denounced slavery, or to 
John Wesley when he freely preached the gospel of salvation; you do 
not say that God selected their phrases for them, yet they spoke as they 
were moved by the Holy Spirit just as truly as Isaiah of old. 

(4.) The same rules apply in the interpretation of the New 
Testament. 1 have spoken of the Bible, or the Scriptures; but in that 
general title I wish to include the New Testament. It must be inter- 
preted on the same principles. For us, as Unitarian Christians, the New 
Testament is the most interesting and valuable part of this wonderful 
literature, because it reports the life and work of Jesus Christ, whose 
disciples we are. How shall we regard the New Testament? Even 
more strikingly do some of our remarks apply to these than to the Old 
Testament books, When Jesus had passed away, and while the hearts 
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of men were so deeply stirred with his remembered words and his tragic 
death on Calvary, the question began to be felt about permanently 
recording both the incidents and the teaching of his life. Picture to 
yourselves the situation. There was no easy method such as we are 
familiar with now-a-days—nothing was known of printing, or shorthand 
notes, by which what a man says to-day can be produced accurately and 
in full to-morrow. But there was this strong vivid impression that Jesus 
had made upon his disciples, and the memory of what he had said and 
wrought—and this was all! And though some parts of the New Testament 
were written, very likely, by those who had known Jesus in the flesh, yet a 
sufficient interval of time even then had elapsed between the actual pro- 
ceedings and the narration of them to render it impossible that the record 
should bean exact account of what had happened in every particular. If you 
will compare passages from the ‘‘Sermon on the Mount”’ as they are given 
in Matthew and in Luke, you will find that, though very similar, they 
are not the same. Take again two descriptions of the same event and you 
will find that they vary, sometimes, in particulars of considerable import- 
ance. But all that is just what we might expect, where an event or a 
piece of discourse is conveyed to us through two different channels of 
memory —human and imperfect memory. But observe, further, that the 
gospel ‘‘according to John’’ must have been written by one who had not 
known Christ personally, in a much later generation, and it presents to us 
an image of the Christ which, though perhaps the most beautiful of all, 
is inconsistent with the picture we form in reading Matthew or Luke 
—an image which is not true to the man Christ Jesus who walked upon 
the earth, but idealised—I might almost say idolised—by the admixture 
of Greek philosophy—of which I spoke in our lesson on Jesus Christ. 
Thus the New Testament was a slow growth of time, the work of various 
hands, some of whom wrote from an already corrupt tradition. Nor was 
there, probably, within the first hundred years after Christ’s death, any 
idea of framing a New Testament at all as we have it now. Our New 
Testament is in reality an approved selection from among many treatises 
that were written, professing to give some account of the Master. In 
the first instance writings were included which have since been rejected ; 
and it was sometimes a subject of controversy among the leaders of that 
early age, which should be taken and which should be left. Of the 
writings that were finally disapproved we have the remains in the 
collection known as the New Testament Apocrypha, some parts of which 
are extremely valuable in spiritual teaching, as well as because they 
illustrate for us the process by which the New Testament was made, and 
prepare us for the imperfections we find in it. The wonder is not that 
there should be discrepancies and a certain amount of ‘‘legend”’ in the 
supposed narrative of fact; but that there should be so little of these 
things. When I know something about Eastern habits of thought and 
ways of life, and consider the excitement that followed upon the death of 
Jesus, I expect to find great exaggerations in the story of his ‘‘ miracles,”’ 
and some mis-statement of his actual words, and I do find them. The 
wonder is how clear and strong, notwithstanding all the exaggerations 
and discrepancies, is the picture which the gospels reveal of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and the spirit and power of his teaching; how consistently, 
upon the whole, there shines out of the imperfect records the divine 
character of the Son of Man, 
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(5.) Other Scriptures as well as ours. Our present lesson would 
be grievously imperfect, my young friends, if it did not include at least 
a word or two touching the fact that other ‘‘Scriptures’’ besides ours 
exist, and are prized quite as much by their possessors. It is the 
orthodox notion among Christians that there is only one true scripture in 
the world—‘‘the holy Bible, book divine.” Ay, you can hardly imagine 
with what an eager spirit the prayerful Mohammedan clings to the Koran 
as the one precious treasure among books; or how the Hindoo devotes 
himself to the Vedas as the writings in which the Divinity reveals His 
highest wisdom. And are these all wrong, and we alone right? Let us 
learn, then, that the wisdom is not confined to our scriptures, but, to 
quote the line of a Greek poet: ‘“‘The utterance does not wholly perish 
which many peoples utter; nay, this is the voice of God.’’ And I am 
sure that, just in proportion as we can see that other peoples have had 
some of the Divine light given to them, and can find ‘‘inspiration ”’ 
in their scriptures too, just by so much as we are prepared to recognise 
all fair thoughts and beautiful aspirations in whatsoever book they may 
have been written, shall we be able to read, with keener interest and 
more loving appreciation, our own Bible,—a literature which, though 
varied and unequal, grandly sets forth the presence and the praise of 
Him who in all ages has moved His prophets and sons to speak to the 
people concerning His will. J. T. Marriorr. 


Outline Lectures to Doung sen. 


VI—HOW SHALL I REACH MY HOME? 


N the course over which we have travelled during my previous lectures 
we have studied a young man’s “‘aims,”’ ‘‘ temptations,”’ ‘ battles,’’ 
‘‘helpers,’’ and ‘‘ paths of lite,’’ and have found much, I trust, to assist 
us in making the best of ourselves, our capacities, our position, and our 
duties. But we have not exhausted our inquiries. All that we have yet 
seen or studied is compatible with our duty if our life is really measured 
by our earthly existence, and there is nothing beyond the confines of the 
grave. If we knew that death was the annihilation of our personality, 
not one word of what I have hitherto said and urged would be out of 
place. Even then, the course of life I have indicated is the noblest, the 
purest, the happiest; and could not help but yield those fruits which 
would bring about the greatest joy to the individual, and the happiest 
results for our race. 

But when we rise to gaze upon an infinite future which is our inherit- 
ance; and understand that our career here is only the preface to the 
limitless volume of life; that this world is only a prophecy of a world 
which will endure for ever; and that after our pilgrimage is over there is 
an eternal home awaiting us—then our previous words gain a measureless 
meaning, and are fraught with infinite consequences. 

I do not stop to argue ¥ob’s question—‘“ If a man die, shall he live 
again?’’ the argument, or even the doubt, lies outside my purpose at 
present. I assume Jmmortality and treat of our Father’s home asa 
divine reality. 

All our toil, and struggle, and upward endeavour; all our trials, 
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temptations, and sorrows; all the chequered events of our life here, are 
to prepare us for the Hereafter. We are God’s children—the offspring 
of His love—and our life here is but a journey home. 

Here, then, arises our question, which challenges an answer—How 
shall I reach my Home? 

I do not here enter upon the problem, What is to be the fate of the 
wicked ? nor discuss the doctrine of eternal damnation. Enough to say 
that I believe suffering will always follow sin, but that I reject with horror 
the popular doctrine of an everlasting hell. As solemnly as I can do, I 
warn you of the consequences of sin, and uf the measureless woes which 
it brings upon the sinner. There is no escape from these so long as sin 
abounds. Do not cherish any delusions, and think you can cheat natural 
laws and the infinite God. 

Look, then, at our question once more. You will see that it raises 
the old problem, ‘‘ What shall I do to be saved?” or the nobler issue, 
‘* How shall I bring myself into harmony with God?” Great theological 
problems are involved. 

Now I want to say some very plain words. I may pain and shock 
some of you. I cannot help it. Remember, I was brought up ina school 
of what is called orthodoxy, and that, like the multitude, I believed the 
current theology of the churches. Only by slow and painful steps did I 
emerge from my prison-house, and enter upon what I believe is ‘‘ the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God.’’ 

I take it that if, after long absence and much wandering from your 
earthly home and friends, you were going back to the old place, and the 
old loves, you would like to go strong, robust, pure-hearted, and gladsome, 
eager for the dear embrace and the hearty welcome. In going to the 
Eternal Home, do you want to be maimed, broken-down, tottering, and 
decrepit? Do you want to be so bankrupt in name and character, that 
you must needs send some one to plead your cause and to suffer punish- 
ment for you, that your backs may be spared? Do you want rewards 
which you never earned; love which you do not deserve; blessings 
which of right belong to some one else ? 

The popular theology represents you as utterly bad; it tells you that 
your natures are altogether sinful ; it dins into yours ears the statement 
that you can do no good thing; you are moral wrecks; if you are to 
get home, it will not be because you desire to go, or have any right to 
go, but because some one else has died for you, borne your sins and 
sufferings, removed God’s anger from you, and won for you blessings to 
which you have not even the faintest shadow of a claim. You are told 
that if you get home at all—and that only a few of you will—it will be 
solely because of the mercy of God. 

Am I misrepresenting the churches? What is the nature of all this 
teaching? I tell you it is utterly immoral and degrading ; it libels your 
nature; it argues away your capacity for good; it dishonours God; it 
places Jesus in a false position, and it sends those few of you who are 
saved into your Father’s home broken-down, unworthy, unheroic men, 
with nothing of your own that is noble or good, and nothing which is 
deserving of the supreme endowment of immortal life. 

Now | tell you to throw aside all this theological chaff; to scatter it 
to the winds of heaven ; and to look at the great problem of your destiny 
from quite another, and a far loftier point of view, 
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On one phase of this orthodox teaching I am in agreement ; it is, 
that we owe all our blessings, whether for this life, or the life to come, to 
the mercy of God. To His boundless and infinite goodness we owe more 
than the tongue can utter or the heart conceive. 

But God ‘is all-good, and all His ways are good. When He sends 
His children here, and tells them of the home He has prepared for them, 
He does not send them with depraved natures and mutilated capacities, 
and then demand from them impossible virtues and unattainable graces. 
He plants the divine nature in us, and sets a great career before us, and 
sends innumerable helpers and guides ; but then He lays upon us trusts 
and responsibilities, and requires our devotion, and our full obedience. 

From this vantage ground let us look at our question. Let me lay 
down a chart of the road along which you must travel to reach your 
home. (1.) To revere and love God. (2.) To honour and love men. 
(3.) To make duty your first object. (4.) To keep your bodies pure 
from evil passions. (5.) To keep your souls clean from moral pollution. 
(6.) To be truthful and truth-loving. (7.) To keep before you the 
example of the noble. (8.) To live with eternity in view. 

Now, to obey these rules of life will clear your mind of mere dogmas, 
and creeds, and confessions ; you will see how sublime a thing it is to 
live ; and you will understand that we carry with us into the future world 
the characters, dispositions, and tastes that we have gathered in this. 
‘Michael Angelo took his copies from the persons in the streets, and 
wrought them out on the walls and the ceiling of the Vatican, changing 
a beggar into a giant, and an ordinary woman, who bore a basket of 
flowers on her arm, into an angel ; and the beggar and flower girl stand 
there now in their lustrous beauty, speaking to eyes that wander from 
every side of the green world. So, my brothers, out of the common 
events of life, out of the passions put by God into your-hearts, you may 
paint on the walls of your life the fairest figures, angels and prophets.’’— 

Theodore Parker. 

All common things, each day’s events, 

That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 

Are rounds by which we may ascend. 
The longing for ignoble things ; 

The strife for triumph more than truth : 
The hardening of the heart, that brings 

Irreverence for the dreams of youth ; 


All thoughts of ill; all evil deeds, 

That have their root in thoughts of ill ; 
Whatever hinders or impedes 

The action of the nobler will ;— 


All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our feet, if we would gain 

In the bright fields of fair renown 
The right of eminent domain.—Longfellow. 


When we have done this—obeyed the higher law of God, and followed 
the Divine call—we shall at length enter with joy our Father’s home. 


James C. STREET. 
(End of the Series.) 
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Kessons on the Garly Ohristians. 


Founded on the Book of Acts. 


XXI. PAUL’S FIRST MISSIONARY JOURNEY BEGUN. 
(Acts xiii. R.V.) 


Our Lesson.—The true Christian seeks to win others to righteousness. 


ScENE AND PeERsons.—From this point onwards our book presents 
new pictures to our imagination. The reader is taken along with the 
pioneers of Christianity into lands and among people whose life is full of 
interest. In the present chapter the first ship sets sail with a Christian 
missionary on board; no longer confined to one country, the religion of 
Jesus starts on that wonderful voyage from shore to shore, which, though 
it has lasted eighteen hundred years, has not ended yet. Before we 
launch away let us take this opportunity of getting a clear view of some 
things important to remember. 

In the first place we find that the greatest missionary in the early 
church was not one of the twelve, but one who at first persecuted the 
disciples, being misled by a narrow view of his duty. This great man, 
Paul, after he had discovered the real grandeur of Christianity, not only 
surpassed the other apostles in his activity as a teacher, but in some 
things had to teach even those who had been companions with Jesus 
himself. We shall soon see how this was. 

In the second place we must remember the names of Paul’s fellow- 
workers as he travelled from place to place. Of these men, Barnabas, 
John Mark, Silas, and some others, none were apostles, i.e. of the 
Twelve. 

Thirdly, it is necessary to remember that Paul made three missionary 
journeys, always beginning from Antioch, the famous city of which we 
read a little before this. The account of the first journey is included in this 
chapter and the next, and as it is the shortest we may easily remember 
its places and adventures. Take your map and trace out from Antioch 
to Seleucia on the coast, across to Salamis in Cypvus, where Barnabas 
used to live; from the western extremity Paphos, take ship again for 
Perga in Pamphylia and so to Antioch in Pisidia, which is of course 
quite another place from our starting-place; and then journeying east 
we come to Jconium, which will be a good half of our journey, and 
sufficient for the present lesson. 

Two chief adventures belong to this part of Paul’s travels, first his 
doings with Elymas the magician at Paphos; second his preaching at 
Antioch in Pisidia. 

Nores ON THE VERSES.—Verse 1, Manaen’s mother it would seem 
had been nurse to Herod the tetrarch (‘‘governor of fourth’’ of the land). 
This Herod was son of Herod the Great, and uncle to Herod Agrippa I. 
(see Lesson XX). Manaen must have been an old man by this time.— 
Verse 2, A glimpse of church life with regular services similar to Jewish 
custom. What is meant is doubtless that some one inspired with ‘holy 
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spirit’? made the proposal that missionaries be sent out.—Verse 4, 
‘* Down to Seleucia,’’—it was a port and fortress a little north of the river 
Orontes, which flowed through Antioch. After sailing seventy miles to 
the south-west they began to see the peaks of the Olympus range on 
their right. Fifty miles more brought them safe into port at Salamis. 
The island was about one hundred miles long from Salamis to Paphos, 
aind about half as much in breadth.—Verse 6. This Paphos was a new 
cty of that name; the older one was further inland and had been famous 
for the worship of Aphrodite, the goddess of love and beauty, whom the 
Romans identified with their goddess Venus.—The magician’s name, 
‘‘Son of Jesus,’’ reminds us that Jesus was a common name among the 
Jews. His Arabic name, Elymas, means simply ‘‘the Magus,”’ i.e. ‘‘the 
wise one.’’—Verse 7, The pro-consul, the deputy-governor, was a 
Roman, and through an intelligent man was duped by a magician, as 
many of his countrymen were.—Verse 9, Henceforth Saul is called Paul, 
the name by which he is known to all after ages. The writer evidently 
means to connect the change with conversion of Sergius Paulus.—Verse 
10, ‘‘ Pervert the right ways’’—‘‘make crooked the straight ways.” All 
deceit is crookedness, ugliness. Paul calls the sorcerer ‘‘Son of 
Diabolus’’—the slanderer—in opposition to his name ‘‘Son of Jesus,”’ 
which he does not deserve.—Verse 13, A hundred and seventy miles sail 
brings them to Perga, where was a famous temple of Artemis, the 
huntress.—We shall see that Paul remembered how John Mark left 
them here. Their real difficulties were just beginning. They struck 
boldly inland through the mountainous country of Pisidia and reached 
the Roman colony of Antioch (our second place of that name).—Verse 
19, This number of years agrees with Josephus, but not with J Kings vi.— 
Verse 22, There is a blending here of passages from Ps. 89 and J Sam. 
xiv.—Verse 51, Iconium lies eighty miles east of Antioch in Pisidia, and 
about one hundred from the sea. 
SUGGESTIONS.—(a@) Observe we are indebted to tradition for many 
of these events, hence they must be accepted cautiously. The striking 
blind by Paul is a great descent from the beneficent miracles ascribed to 
Jesus. (8) The ‘‘devout people’’ prove the worst persecutors. How 
careful we should be to bring no dishonour to the name of religion! 
Questions.—(1) Name Paul's starting point, the island he 
visited, the governor who was converted, his next landing-place. (2) 
Point out on map the two Antiochs known to you. How far are they 
apart ? (Three hundred miles.) (3) Why did Paul remove to Iconium? 


XXII. PAUL’S FIRST MISSIONARY JOURNEY ENDED. 
(Acts xiv.) 


Our LeEsson.—God leaves not Himself without witness. 


SCENES AND PERSons.—Our missionaries have taken the news of 
Christ and his teaching into strange lands. On leaving the Roman 
colony at Antioch in Pisidia they advanced into a country little known, 
' and peopled with rude tribes to whom the tidings that the Creator loves 
men as his children was news indeed. Before coming among the rudest 
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of these semi-barbarians the preachers stayed for a brief time in Jcontum. ~ 
This place was of great importance in old time and remains to this day 
a town of considerable size. Its modern name is Konich. It stands on 
the edge of a vast plain over which from time immemorial armies have 
passed east and west. Many great roads met at Iconium, some thread- 
ing their way through the mountains of Pisidia and Cilicia, others 
crossing the plain itself from the remote settlements that lay along the 
great lakes to the north. 

Driven from Iconium by persecuting fanatics who had followed them 
from Antioch in Pisidia, the undaunted missionaries appear to have 
entered a dangerous country, where indeed Paul was nearly killed. It 
is difficult to fix on the precise whereabouts of Lystra and Derbe, little 
communities in this almost unknown land, but the former was probably 
about thirty miles south of Iconium, the latter being sixty miles east. 
Scholars have doubted the accuracy of the animated story connected 
with Lystra; but whatever may be the foundation for it there is much 
probability about the general drift. Ever ready to believe wonders, the 
credulous natives looked on Paul much as the natives of Otaheite looked 
on Captain Cook. Speaking of marvels and perhaps effecting some 
cures, surely these strangers must be gods! Then shortly after they 
hear from other travellers from Antioch and Iconium that these are bad 
men after all, and as readily they attack them as before they would 
honour them. Poor Paul reckons up his sufferings (JJ Cor. xi. 24 &c.), 
and among them he mentions having been stoned. But there is yet 
good work for him. Recovering, he sets forth again to win disciples. 

Derbe is the farthest point reached and thence they retrace 
their steps. They were but seventy or eighty miles from Tarsus, 
Paul’s own city, and thence to Seleucia would be but a short sail. But 
the Taurus mountains lay between like a great wall, and they go 
back along the line they came. Thus they revisit Lystra, Iconium, 
Antioch in Pisidia, and Perga in Pamphylia, seizing every opportunity 
of strengthening the good resolutions of those who had decided to be 
disciples of Jesus. So reaching the blue sea again at Attalia they em- 
barked on their voyage of three hundredmiles to their home in Antioch, 
where their tidings of success and trials would be eagerly listened to by 
their welcoming friends. So ended the first missionary journey, the 
whole length of which was probably over twelve hundred miles. It took 
place apparently about the years 45-47 A.D., or some fifteen years after 
the death of Jesus. 

NoTES ON THE VERSES.—Verses 1, 2, Notice ‘Jews, Greeks, 
Gentiles.’’ The last were wholly heathens by birth and religion. The 
Greeks were of foreign birth, but more or less shared Jewish notions of 
worship and attended their synagogues.—Verse 3, “‘In the Lord’’?— 
‘by the Lord’s help.’’ They felt encouraged by the conviction that God 
was on their side.— Verse 8, Notice the similarity of this miracle with that 
recorded of Peter in chap. ili.—Verse 12, ‘‘Zeus, Hermes.’’ There was a 
popular tradition in Phrygia that an old man named Philemon and Baucis 
his wife had hospitably sheltered these gods who came disguised to their 
humble cottage, after being repulsed from all other doors. The tale told 
that the gods were angry with those who had proved so ungenerous to 
strangers, and they destroyed all the place with its inhabitants, save only 
Philemon and Baucis. Their little hut changed by a miracle into a 
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stately palace, and they were appointed priest and priéstess to the 
divinities whom they had unknowingly befriended. Doubtless the story 
in our chapter preserves an echo of this simple folk-lore.—Verse 23. 
Observe the commencement of a church organisation in the places where 
the missionaries went. This was how the great churches of early days 
began.—Verse 25, Attalia, now called Adalia, built about two hundred 
years before by Attalus, king of Pergamos.—Verse 27, It seems like news 
that the Gentiles might be received into discipleship, though according 
to our book Philip and Peter had led the way in this matter. 

SuceestTions.—(a) If only people took half the pains to spread 
noble principles as they take to persecute! See how far the fanatical 
Jews from Antioch in Pisidia travelled to do injury to Paul. (0) Notice 
the appeal to experience; the God of nature has been good to you all 
through the past; cease from. unworthy thoughts about him and worship 
in spirit and in truth. (c) We enter the kingdom of God through many 
tribulations. The path of virtue is often steep and rough, but it is safe. 
The downward path seems easy, but it leads to far worse sorrows than 
the Christian has to endure. (d) Think now of the change since Jesus 
first rose up to speak in the synagogue at Nazareth. The seedling of 
the gospel has grown up and is spreading its branches like a great tree. 

QueEsTiIons.—(1) Zvace the second half of this journey. (2) What 
happened at Iconium, at Lystra? (3) Where does Paul give an account 
of his sufferings? (4) How many years after the death of Fesus was 
this journey made 


XXII. THE GREAT STRUGGLE IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
(Acts xv. 1-35.) 


(I.)—Tue CounciL aT JERUSALEM.* 
Our Lesson.—True discipleship 1s inward and spiritual. 


SCENE AND Pgrsons.—From the fascinating task of following Paul 
through the romantic countries of the ancient world, our writer recalls 
us to view a scene which if it can be regarded as real will prove one of 
the most interesting in the book. We are to suppose the apostles and 
all the chief men in the church have met to discuss a question of gravest 
importance. Put shortly that question is, whether Gentiles might be true 
Christians, without first becoming obedient to Jewish customs. On the 
one hand were those who had been strict Pharisees, and others who held 
the Pharisee’s reverence for the Law, as they called it,—the traditional 
observances, fasts, feasts, tithes, washing of hands, &c., which the Jews 
traced back even as far as to the time of Moses. To these men 
Christianity was only a purer form of the Jewish religion, and they 


* This and the following sections are profoundly important in the study of Acts, yet from 
the nature of the questions involved it may be difficult for the student, whether teacher or 
scholar, to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion in respect of them. The views adopted in the 
lessons are given necessarily in a brief form; for a more exhaustive treatment of the subject 
the reader is referred to the forthcoming manual on 4cets in the series published by the S.S.A. 
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would have its converts accept the Jewish religion along with the hopes 
which lay in the teaching of Jesus. On the other hand the Hellenists, 
Grecised Jews, men of wider sympathies and more liberal views main- 
tained that Jesus meant to relieve men of the burdens of outward 
observances, and that it was needful for his disciples only to be pure in 
heart and worship the Father in spirit and in truth, Paul, though none 
had been stricter in reverence of the law than he had been, led this latter 
group of teachers; for he had become thoroughly imbued with the feeling 
that Jesus expressed when he said ‘‘Except your righteousness exceed 
the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter 
the kingdom of heaven.”’ 

This was the subject of discussion. The meeting or council, according 
to our writer, was at Jerusalem. The president of the council was James 
—a brother it is supposed of Jesus himself. A decree is said to have 
been sent forth by the council, allowing considerable liberty to converts ; 
and Paul is apparently well satisfied with the result. The date usually 
assigned to this momentous council is 50 A.D., some time having elapsed 
since Paul’s daring missionary journey had introduced the gospel to the 
Gentiles and so had brought about this discussion. 

NoTEes ON THE VERSES.—Verse 1, See Acts xi. 19, 20.—Verses 
7, 8, &c. refer to Peter’s reported work among the Gentiles in Samaria, 
Joppa, Czesarea.—Verse 9, God ‘‘ made no distinction ’’—referring to 
chaps. x. 20, xi. 12,—Verse 11, This is exactly Paul’s sentiment in his 
letter to the Romans, chaps. iii. iv. v— Verse 14, ‘‘Symeon,”’ a Hebrew 
form of the more usual ‘‘Simon,”’ as the Rabbis spelled it.— Verses 16-18, 
A free quotation, with additions, from Amos ix. I1, 12.—Verse 24, 
‘‘Subverting,’’ ‘“‘over-turning.’’—Verse 32, ‘‘ Prophets,’’—see Christian 
Reformer, May, 1887.—Verse 34, This verse, now only in margin, was 
put in by somebody anxious to save the accuracy of the writer, since in 
verse 40 we find Silas still at Antioch. But he might easily have returned 
during the ‘‘some days” of verse 36. 

SuecEstTions.—In order to make clear the differences and agreements 
between this account and Paul’s own words, which form the next section, 
the chief points are here enumerated. 

(1.) The discussion began at Antioch. 

(2.) Paul and Barnabas are sent with others to get the opinion of 
the apostles. 

(3.) At Jerusalem certain ‘‘ Pharisees who believed’”’ insisted on the 
Gentiles being made obedient to Jewish customs. 

(4.) There was a solemn gathering and much argument. 

(5.) Peter at length made a speech referring to his own admission of 
Gentiles as disciples, and expresses Paul’s own views. 

ae Paul and Barnabas give public testimony of their missionary 
work. 

(7.) James gives his vote on the side of Peter, i.e. really of Paul. 

(8.) A formal letter is despatched to Antioch by special messengers, 
in the names of the apostles and elder brethren. 

(9.) This letter is read to the ‘‘ multitude” in meeting at Antioch, 
and all ends in happiness and peace. 

QueEstTions.—(1) Where was this council held, according to Acts? 
When? (2) Who presided and who were present? (3) What decision 
was made, and who took it to Antioch ? 
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XXIV.—THE GREAT STRUGGLE IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
(II.)—Paut’s account or 1T. (Gal. I. 11-I1.) 
Our Lesson.—True discipleship is inward and spiritual. 


HE Galatians were a people living in the very heart of Asia Minor, 
whose Gaulish ancestors came there about three hundred years 
before Paul wrote. His knowledge of them and their knowledge of 
Christianity began on his second missionary journey. Writing to them 
some years after the events of Acts xv. are alleged to have taken place, 
he gives us an invaluable account at first-hand respecting his life and his 
dealings with the apostles. We have often referred to this account 
before ; no sufficient knowledge of Acts is possible without a most careful 
comparison of Paul’s account with that found in this book. Let us first 
read the verses. 

Notes ON THE VERSES.—Verse 12, Paul is angry at having his 
authority as an apostle doubted. He claims that he was not converted 
by men, but the knowledge of the truth of Christianity came direct to his 
own soul from God himself.—Verse 14, He shows he had been very 
zealous for the ‘‘ Jews’ religion,’’ which some mischievous teachers were 
forcing on his Galatian converts in place of a pure spiritual discipleship. 
—Verses 17, 18, Contrast this statement with Acts ix. 22-30. ‘‘Cephas’’ is 
Peter, being the Hebrew form of the latter name, which is Greek.—Verse 
19, This is the ‘‘ James’’ who is said to have presided at the Jerusalem 
Council.—Verse 20, Notice Paul’s passionate earnestness ; he will not be 
accused of inaccuracy, much less dare any one accuse him of wilfully 
suppressing the truth. Chap. il. 1.—Here we have a date which may either 
mean fourteen years after his conversion, or, much more probably, that 
period after the last visit. He clearly means to say he did not go up to 
Ferusalem or meet these apostles otherwise than at the times he mentions. 
—Verse 2, Observe again he disclaims any one having the credit of his 
movements—he went ‘‘ by revelation.’’ His talk was private.—Verses 7, 
8, No mention is made of Peter having already admitted Gentiles so 
famously as Acts describes in chaps. viii.—xi. Peter’s work is that of a 
Jew among Jews.—Verses 9, 10, This is no formal council ; note the only 
condition.— Verse 11, Acts says nothing at all about this very memorable 
occasion.—Verse 14, The rebuke was public—“ before all’’—but there is 
no mention of any decree in council such as Acts says was sent to this 
very city of Antioch.—Verse 21, Paul believed and taught that outward 
observance was wholly in vain without a purified soul; and he who had 
become Christ’s disciple would find enough service of God in bringing 
forth the fruits of the spirit, chap. v. 22. 

SuGGESTIONS.—Here, as in the preceding section, we set the chief 
heads of Paul’s account in order :— 

(1.) Paul does not say when the dispute broke out, but it was very 
clearly a sore one. Even he begins to be a little afraid lest he has been 
too liberal, and much as he dislikes to take his cue from the Twelve he 
resolves to go to them for advice. 

(2.) He did not go at others’ suggestion, but by the same ‘‘ revela- 
tion’’ as changed his life to discipleship, quite apart from the interference 
of men. 

(3.) Certain ‘false brethren ’ 
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attempted to bring the Gentile con- 
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verts into ‘‘bondage”’ under the Law. This may have been at Antioch, 
at Jerusalem, or at both places. 

(4.) There no mention of a public council. Paul talked privately 
over the subject with ‘‘them who were of repute’’’ i.e. the apostles and 
leaders, see Gal. il., verse 9. 

(5.) Peter is recognised as the ‘‘ apostle of the circumcision,” i.e. to 
the Jews. Nohint is given that he had first won Gentile converts, though 
this would have strengthened Paul’s argument. 

(6.) Paul evidently related his success among the Gentiles, and the 
‘‘men of repute ’’ acknowledged his mission. 

(7.) ‘‘ James, and Cephas, and John”’ give solemn pledge of their 
consent to the work Paul was doing. 

(8.) But no letter from the apostles and elder brethren is mentioned, 
nor any special messengers, though Paul had only to refer to these if 
such there were, to add overwhelming force to his side. 

(9.) Instead of a letter and special messengers we find ‘‘ Cephas’’ 
came to Antioch after Paul got back, and there followed a painful scene 
between the two leaders, of which Acts says nothing. 

(10.) It was no unimportant section of ‘‘Pharisees who believed ’’ 
who troubled them at Antioch now, but ‘‘ certain that came from Fames.”’ 
Cephas was afraid of them, and drew back from the liberal position he 
had formerly consented to take up along with Paul; and even Barnabas, 
Paul’s fellow traveller and trusty friend, yielded to their influence. And 
very evidently the matter was not settled, but continued to trouble the 
early church for many years. 

Here it is impossible to avoid drawing attention to the marked differ- 
ences between ‘‘ Acts’’ and ‘‘ Galatians.” There are several ways of 
judging in respect of them. 

(a) We may believe both right and accurate, in which case a great 
deal of ingenuity is required to show that, for instance, they refer to two 
different occasions, or that, if to the same occasion, the apparent contra- 
dictions are not real. It is difficult to see how an unprejudiced mind can 
adopt this view. 

(0) Paul may have unconsciously fallen into mistakes as to what 
occurred, or may have consciously selected particulars which did not give 
a faithful view of the proceedings. Paul was not perfect, but he must 
have been very frail if he blundered so much, and very faulty into down- 
right wickedness, if, writing as an apostle, and with special solemnity, 
(Gal. i. 20) he deliberately perverted the truth. This view is impossible. 

(c) The writer of Acts may have had erroneous information supplied 
him, and setting this in order in good faith he presented an account very 
different from the facts. This is possible, especially if Acts were written 
a long time after the time of the apostles. The blame would then fall on 
his sources. 

(d) The writer of Acts may have deliberately altered the facts to 
suit his own purpose, in which case he renders all his work open to grave 
suspicion, and this part in particular to unqualified rejection. This view, 
however reluctantly the admission is made, seems more probable than the 
former. 

QueEstTions.—(1) Enumerate the points in Paul’s account? (2) 
Why was Paul so angry with the upholders of the law? 

W, G. Tarrant, 
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